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spot light, will seem to some a surrender or at any rate a degrada- 
tion of its former existential glory. A good rationalist will of 
course say that, on the contrary, this is a promotion of the thing. 
It is thus lifted from the pit of existential particularity into the 
glorious light of universality. 

This change of status is further enhanced by the fact that usually 
it is only a small fragment or quality of the original thing that is 
used for this purpose of getting other things. And even this frag- 
ment gets a new incarnation in words and other symbols and in the 
nervous system of beings who continue to use it. But nowhere in 
all this is there a detached, floating essence. Always there is some 
remnant of the old existence, functioning in a new and wonderful 
way, but existence, none the less. Freely conceding that in reflective 
inferential operations specific qualities of given things may be "de- 
tached ' ' by attention to serve as logical data and as thus serving may 
appropriately be called "essences," yet, if we are good realists, 
"critical" or otherwise, we shall not begin by converting the perfectly 
good "things and folks" of immediate experience into Bradley's 
celebrated "unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." 

A. W. Mooke. 
University or Chicago. 



BEHAVIORISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS 

AS everybody knows, the quarrel of Behaviorism with introspec- 
tive psychology is on no matter of detail but goes at once to 
the fundamental question whether consciousness in the subjective 
sense can any longer be made use of by science. Introspection 
still clings to consciousness and hence, it is said, deprives itself 
of the possibility of scientific accuracy and objective verifiability. 
It is owing to this that it has "failed to yield results comparable to 
those obtained in kindred sciences." 1 Objective and accurate and 
verifiable results can be obtained only by objective methods. Ob- 
jectivity is the great solid advantage of Behaviorism, and through it 
alone, it is maintained, can a truly scientific psychology be achieved. 
Stimulus and response are measurable in a sense that subjective 
states never can be, hence the whole hope of making psychology truly 
scientific is based upon the success of the behaviorist method.. 

That psychology can never hope to be an exact science in the 
physical or mathematical sense so long as it continues to deal with 
subjective states as such is a contention to which I think all must per- 
force agree. That it can be made into an exact science by the be- 

i Perry, "A Behavioristie View of Purpose," This Journal, XVIII, p. 88. 
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haviorist method is, however, an entirely different proposition. The 
task of constructing a psychology in which consciousness (in the 
subjective sense) shall be entirely omitted and its place filled by 
various forms of describable and measurable and verifiable behavior 
is a much vaster undertaking than seems generally to be realized. 
Except for the describability, measurability and verifiability of its 
results, Behaviorism would have no claim to greater scientific value 
than introspective psychology; and the likelihood of our actually 
being able to measure or describe in detail these results and put them 
into such uniform sequences as shall be useful for science, seems 
remote in the extreme. Professor "Watson himself speaks of one im- 
portant type of behavior, central to psychology, as being "hidden 
from ordinary observation and more complex and at the same time 
more abbreviated so far as its parts are concerned than even the 
bravest of us could dream." 2 And not only must this grave prac- 
tical obstacle be faced by those who would throw away introspection 
and trust to observation and measurement ; a more fundamental diffi- 
culty is to be found in the fact that the same psychical process, if 
translated into behaviorist terms, may require fifty different trans- 
lations — in fact, may never be capable of being translated twice alike, 
and hence may never be again verified and identified. Professor 
Watson's colleague, Dr. Lashley, gets a different tracing every time 
his subject thinks over a given sentence. The musculature of the 
larynx and throat are so varied that "we can think the same word 
by many different muscular combinations." Suppose now that we 
should somehow succeed in observing and measuring the hidden 
activities which are "more complex and more abbreviated than even 
the bravest of us could dream ' ' ; how, if they vary as Professor Wat- 
son admits they do, are we going to combine them into uniformities 
that shall be worth anything to science ? 

The various simple reactions and quasi-mechanical reflexes can, 
of course, be objectively described and observed and put into se- 
quences with their stimuli ; this, in fact, to some extent, was done by 
most introspectionists for years before Behaviorism was heard of. 
But when we get beyond these relatively simple processes and come 
to study those forms of behavior which are expected in the new 
scientific psychology to take the place of psychic states, we are s& a 
fact presented with very little that is measurable, describable, veri- 
fiable or even observable. One of the most serious and successful 
attempts to point out the real substitutes for psychic states is to be 

* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 325. 
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found in a remarkable series of articles by Professor Perry, 8 most 
of which appeared in this Journal. The writer takes up in detail 
a number of typical objects of psychological study, such as curiosity, 
docility, purpose, belief, and subjects them to a rigorous analysis 
with the aim of putting them over into behavioristic and hence ob- 
jective and scientific language. No one can fail to admire the sub- 
tlety and patience with which Professor Perry has pursued his at- 
tempt, but most careful readers, I think, will feel with me that the 
results are so abstract, so lacking in exactness and verifiability, as to 
be quite useless for science. Curiosity, for example, is to mean not 
the psychic state of wonder but "a determining tendency [in the 
nervous system] which moves the organism to acquire anticipatory re- 
actions." This is good so far as it goes. But if the description is to 
be scientific, surely we must know what determining tendency and 
what anticipatory reactions we mean ; we must be able to define and 
identify and observe them if they are to be of any scientific value. 
I hold in my hands, for example, an unopened letter and wonder 
what is in it. If our psychology is to be scientific, we are warned, it 
must make no reference to my psychic state nor attempt to use my 
feelings in explaining my subsequent action ; to do so would be "to 
commit the fallacy of obscurum per obscurius."* But I submit 
that the situation remains no less obscure if I am referred simply to 
determining tendencies and anticipatory reactions in the abstract. 
And the moment we leave the abstract and seek to isolate and identify 
these tendencies and reactions we find them more hidden, complex 
and abbreviated than the bravest of us could dream, and so variable 
and inconstant as to be incapable of formulation into any law that 
will be concretely significant. Is the identification and description 
of psychic states so much more "obscure" than the proposed be- 
haviorist method? so much more obscure that it should never be 
resorted to as even a supplement to "objective observation"? 

What would become of behaviorist description if psychic states 
were really left out by the behaviorist will be pretty plain to anyone 
who reads carefully Professor Perry's behaviorist papers. If he did 
not revert repeatedly to subjectivist, non-behaviorist terms, we should 
be at a complete loss to know what he was writing about. Various 
old psychological terms are taken up, stripped of their subjective 

s "Docility and Purposiveness," Psychological Review, XXV, pp. 1-20; 
"The Appeal to Reason," Philosophical Review, XXX, pp. 131-69; "A Be- 
havioristic "View of Purpose," this Journal, XVIII, pp. 85-105; "The Inde- 
pendent Variability of Purpose and Belief," this Journal, XVIII, pp. 169-80; 
"The Cognitive Interest and Its Refinements," this Journal, XVIII, pp. 365-75. 

* * * Docility and Purposiveness, ' ' Psychol. Bev., XXV, p. 16. 
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significance, laboriously worked over into behaviorist terminology, 
elaborated with hypothetical sets and reactions, almost all in abstract 
formulation ; and when at the end of ten or a dozen pages we are 
beginning to wonder whether we surely are following the author's 
thought, Professor Perry himself seems to feel that it is time to ex- 
plain, and we learn with some surprise that the meaning of the whole 
is that belief is different from purpose or that truth is not wholly 
dependent on will or some other bit of insight which the introspec- 
tionist had never supposed was in need of exposition. I can imagine 
no one doing this sort of thing better than Professor Perry has done 
it, but I hope he will pardon me if I say that the whole process is 
likely to strike an innocent observer as a peculiar kind of tour de 
force, — like a translation of English into Chinese or of a child's 
primer into words of seven syllables — or of the mountain laboring 
and bringing forth a mouse. I can not but wonder whether it struck 
no behaviorist as a bit odd that the President of the American Philo- 
sophical Association found it worth while to devote his entire Presi- 
dential Address to a defense of the view that reason is not altogether 
negligible in philosophy and life. I refer to this chiefly, however, to 
point out that both in that admirable address and throughout his 
behaviorist papers, Professor Perry has to have recourse repeatedly 
to subjectivist terms, has to translate half a dozen behaviorist pages 
into two lines of introspective psychology, in order to clear up his 
meaning even to his behaviorist colleagues. 

But not only is the behaviorist forced to make repeated use of 
introspectionist materials in order to be intelligible; he also finds 
it necessary to begin his investigations (if they are to be significant) 
with introspective facts and to keep them in mind constantly through- 
out his researches. The subjective facts both set his problem and 
guide his methods. Take, for example again, that ablest of behaviorist 
analyses, Professor Perry's series of papers. What are the signifi- 
cant things that he places before himself and his readers as objects 
of investigation? Are they nervous sets and muscular reactions? 
No ; they are docility and purposiveness, belief and cognitive interests. 
The reason for this is plain. It is not physiological responses but 
the various conditions of consciousness that are chiefly significant for 
him and for us. How, moreover, does he come at his behaviorist and 
physiological conclusions? How, for example, does he know that a 
belief is an anticipatory set or implicit course of action correlated 
with a specific object to which one has committed oneself? s Or that 
"it is the practical function of reason to effect certain internal ad- 
justments by which preformed unit-responses are fitted to a govern- 

BThis Journal, XVIII, pp. 171, 173. 
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ing tendency"? 6 Or that the "reserved responses" of most human 
action "must be conceived to possess unqualified physiological exist- 
ence, even though they are not in action and even though they should 
never be called into action"? 7 Does Professor Perry know these 
things because he or any one else has observed in the nervous system 
or in the body the "anticipatory sets," the "implicit" courses of 
action, the "internal adjustments" or the "connecting channels" 
which in a scientific psychology are to take the place of consciousness? 
I am not denying that Professor Perry's physiological guesses may be 
extremely lucky. The point is that his guesses are based only in 
small part on objective observation and are chiefly arrived at by 
interpreting into terms of the nervous system what he finds in 
subjective, conscious life. Thus, so far is Behaviorism from being 
able to dispense with consciousness that it has to fall back upon con- 
sciousness for the setting of its problems and the construction and 
verification of its hypotheses, and even for the interpretation of its 
own terminology. 

For the sake of closer insight into the behaviorist method, it may 
be worth our while to examine at some length a typical case of be- 
haviorist interpretation ; and for this we can hardly find anything 
better than Professor Perry's analysis of purpose, which appeared 
in this Journal in February, 1921. Purpose, according to Professor 
Perry, has two well-recognized characters : (1) subordination of means 
to end, and (2) determination by the future. Neither of these, we are 
assured, requires any appeal to consciousness. The subordination 
of means to end is to be interpreted as the subordination of various 
auxiliary activities to a determining and persisting tendency or set. 
Purpose is not to be found either in the persisting tendency or dis- 
position alone, nor in the subordinate auxiliary activities, but in re- 
lation of the two. "What now is this relation ? Plainly it is not itself 
an activity of the organism. Nor can it be a spatial or a temporal 
relation. The auxiliary activity is not "subordinate" to the disposi- 
tion in the sense of spatial inclusion nor of temporal precedence or 
sequence. The relation of subordination, according to Professor 
Perry, is essential to purpose ; but how is it going to be expressed in 
behaviorist terms? We are told that it is the relation between means 
and end; but how interpret either end or means? It will not do to 
say merely that the auxiliary activities are adapted to their environ- 
ment nor that their working is successful, 8 for this could be averred 

« This Jouknal, XVIII, p. 175. 
1 1bid., p. 96. 

8 At least as I understand Professor Perry, of. pp. 103-04 of his paper on 
"Purpose." 
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of every reflex. Does then the on-looking psychologist read purpose 
into the relation and the activity? If so, where is the real purpose? 
And would not the purpose which the psychologist reads into it 
either be a conscious purpose in the old bad sense, or else in its turn 
need to be interpreted' as the purpose which some other on-looking 
psychologist read into him, and so ad infinitum f Thus we seem 
projected upon a very wild goose chase indeed ; for of course we are 
forbidden to interpret the end or purpose as a conscious desire in 
the mind of the actor. To do so would be to desert Behaviorism. 

A similar difficulty awaits the behaviorist in his attempt to inter- 
pret the second of the well-recognized characters of purpose, namely 
"determination by the future." This essential characteristic of pur- 
pose, Professor Perry tells us, has usually been explained by saying 
that the "purposive act is governed by the antecedently existing idea 
of a future result." This simple and obvious explanation, however, 
can not be accepted by the behaviorist and must be refuted. One of 
the chief aims of Professor Perry's article, in fact, is to refute dualis- 
tic explanations of human conduct, and this particular dualistic ex- 
planation he refutes in one short sentence. It can not be the true 
explanation, he tells us, because "it goes to pieces on the rock of dual- 
ism." 9 The simple explanation having been rejected, we are pro- 
vided with a scientific one. "The solution would seem to be in the 
action of present dispositions which are correlated with future con- 
tingencies. A calendar of engagements filled out for the next month 
exists and acts in the present. Nevertheless, it is correlated serially 
and progressively with the future. Similarly, the responses organ- 
ized and serially adjusted so as to be executed in sequence exist now 
among the determining conditions of present events. Nevertheless, 
they are functionally correlated with a sequence of events in the 
historical future — in their own future. A series of anticipatory dated 
responses is thus projected upon the present spatial field and provides 
a means by which the contingent future may be translated into the 
physically existent present." 10 

The question must be asked: Is this "determination by the 
future"? If it is, then so is every reflex a case of determination by 
the future and therefore of purpose ; so is almost every event in the 
vegetable world and much in the purely mechanical world. Consider 
the composition and potentialities and tendencies of the seed which 
falls in the autumn, the decay of its enclosing shell, the long lying in 
comparative inactivity during the winter, the gradual development of 
the germ under the influence of vernal sun and shower ; or the eare- 

• P. 104. 
10 P. 104. 
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fully constructed watch spring and flywheel, so exactly correlated 
to the future hours and minutes of coming days. Of both these one 
could say as truthfully as of sets and tendencies in the nervous system 
that "the responses organized and serially adjusted so as to be exe- 
cuted in sequence exist now among the determining conditions of 
present events. Nevertheless, they are functionally correlated with a 
sequence of events in the historical future — in their own future." 
Possibly the behaviorist will say that events and potentialities of 
this sort in the vegetable and mechanical worlds are also cases of 
purpose in which the present is "determined by the future." If so, 
what shall we take as an example of that in which there is no deter- 
mination by the future? If the phrase is capable of so wide an ap- 
plication as to include watches and onions, it is, of course, hardly 
worth using. Plainly, I should say, the word purpose loses all dis- 
tinctive meaning unless it be given its natural interpretation — the 
interpretation which every plain man, every scientist, every psychol- 
ogist and every philosopher outside the behaviorist fold gives it — 
namely, that of a present desire or idea of a future result determining 
to some extent action toward that result. The only criticism of this 
dualistie interpretation of purpose which Professor Perry gives us is, 
as will be remembered, that it "goes to pieces on the rock of dualism." 
In other words, dualism is refuted by being shown to be dualistie. 

This refutation of a dualistie view of purpose is by no means the 
only instance in behaviorist logic that looks suspiciously like begging 
the question. To refer to no more details, the general insistence that 
Behaviorism should supplant introspection in the investigation of 
mind on the ground that it is objective and introspection subjective 
is an open case of petitio. For the question at issue between behavior- 
ists and introspectionists is exactly the question whether mind is 
susceptible of direct study by objective methods. To this question 
the behaviorist has two answers. One is the logical and metaphysical 
one, which we shall come to presently, of denying the existence of the 
subjective. The other and commoner is the methodological and illog- 
ical answer of carefully observing and writing down — or quite as 
often, imagining — various forms of human behavior and presenting 
the results as an objective description of mind. The logical nature 
of this procedure will perhaps be plainer if we apply it to an 
imaginary discussion in another field. Two men are discussing the 
question whether or not the value of a given individual to society is 
susceptible of statement in monetary terms. One of the disputants 
asserts that it can be so expressed, the other denies it. The former, 
thereupon, triumphantly produces the exact figures, in dollars and 
cents, of the man's income, and congratulates himself on having 
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refuted his opponent. Behaviorism can not, as a fact, dispense with 
the subjective in its attempts to describe mind; and could it do so, 
it would not be mind that it described. All its technical equipment 
and its hypothetical constructions are simply irrelevant to the main 
question. 

To attack this main question in direct and logical fashion it is 
necessary for Behaviorism to deny the existence of consciousness (in 
the old-fashioned subjective sense) , as some of the bolder and more 
clear-sighted behaviorists have been consistent enough to do. Thus 
Professor "Watson identifies affection and emotion with sense processes 
or "pattern reactions," particularly in the glands and viscera; 11 
while thought is to be interpreted as the activity of the language 
mechanisms. 12 In similar fashion Dr. Frost defines awareness as "the 
relation between two neural arcs"; 13 and Professor Bawden defines 
perception as " an attitude toward the object perceived, a reverbera- 
tion within the sensorium. ' ' " For Professor Holt, volition is a 
generating proposition or logico-mathematical entity descriptive of 
the motions of a living body. 16 There is, to be sure, a good deal 
of hedging on the part of nearly all behaviorists on the question of 
the denial of consciousness. Sometimes, it is true, they deny it only 
from the methodological point of view. But with equal certainty (if 
they mean what they say) at times they deny it absolutely, that is; 
they deny its existence as a subjective entity. " It is a serious mis- 
understanding of the behaviorist position," writes Professor Watson, 
"to say, 'Of course a behaviorist does not deny that mental states 
exist; he merely prefers to ignore them.' He ignores them in the 
same sense that chemistry ignores alchemy and astronomy horo- 
scopy." 16 "Thought is not different in essence from tennis playing, 
swimming, or any other activity except that it is hidden from ordi- 
nary observation and is more complex." 17 "Consciousness is not 
something inferred from behavior," Professor Singer wrote at the 
very dawn of the behaviorist movement ; " it is behavior. " 18 " "What 
we observe in so-called introspection, ' ' according to Professor Bawden, 

11 ' ' Image and Affection in Behavior, ' ' this Joubnal, X, pp. 421-28, and 
Psychology, Chap. VI. 

12 "Image and Affective Behavior," Psychology, Chap. IX: "Is Thinking 
Merely the Action of Language Mechanisms, ' ' Brit. Jour, of Psy., XI, pp. 87- 
104. 

is "Cannot Psychology Dispense with Consciousness? " Psychol. Rev., XXI, 
pp. 204-211. 

14 " Presuppositions of a Behaviorist," Psychol. Sev., XXV, pp. 171-190. 

is The Concept of Consciousness, Chap. XIV. 

is Brit. Jour, of Psy., XI, p. 94. 

17 Psychology, p. 325. 

is "Mind as an Observable Object," this Journal, VIII, p. 180. 
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"is usually but the inner bodily beginnings, hidden from our view, 
of the same behavior which in its overt manifestations is described 
by external observation." 18 

This absolute denial of consciousness to mind is in fact a necessity 
for Behaviorism. For if consciousness be admitted as a genuine 
characteristic of mind, Behaviorism, which leaves it out of account, 
cannot be the science of mind. And if consciousness be efficient as 
well as real, Behaviorism cannot be a science at all — not even of beha- 
vior. In so far, therefore, as Behaviorism admits the reality of con- 
sciousness, but claims to be a real science of behavior, it takes up the 
position of that form of Materialism which depicts consciousness as an 
inefficient epiphenomenon. This, I think, is quite undeniable ; for the 
moment you admit that consciousness has the least imaginable in- 
fluence upon our motor activities, those activities cease to be explicable 
by physiological conditions plus stimulus; there is a lacuna in the 
series of physical explanation; the behaviorist's description fails to 
reach the whole relevant event, and such partial description as he 
gives can never be generalized. If consciousness has any efficiency, 
I repeat, Behaviorism cannot be even a science of behavior. It is, of 
course, the realization of this fact that has led the bolder members of 
the school into the actual denial of the existence of consciousness 
in any other sense than as another name for behavior ; and obviously 
to assert that consciousness is nothing but behavior is merely a some- 
what shy and apologetic way of denying its existence, in the usual 
sense, altogether. But, if the behaviorist who admits the existence of 
consciousness is forced to take up the position of one branch of Materi- 
alism, the behaviorist who denies its existence altogether plainly adopts 
the position of the other branch. The difficulties of this school of 
Materialism have long been obvious. In fact, I think it would be 
safe to say that every one, including the behaviorists themselves, 
knows that the denial of the existence of consciousness (in the old 
and subjective sense) is really absurd. The question needs no argu- 
ment — and in fact is hardly arguable. The recognition of the reality 
of consciousness coupled with the denial of its efficiency is, however, 
hardly less absurd. It demands an amount of credulity which very 
nearly passes understanding. Yet unless one or the other of these 
positions can be made tenable, Behaviorism falls even as a scientific 
method. As a supplement to introspection it may be useful enQugh ; 
but once the behaviorist uses it independently or takes it as a science, 
he is inevitably committed — no matter how little he may like it — to a 
materialistic metaphysic with all its crudities. 

James Bissett Pratt. 

Williams College. 

i» Psychol. Rev., XXV, p. 179. 



